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after justifiable as well as after unintentional homicide. In the Transactions 
of the American Philological Association (XLI, 99 ff.) I tried to prove the 
contrary. 

At the end of the book come sixteen pages, containing thirty-seven excel- 
lent illustrations, with explanatory legends. Many of them are familiar 
friends, but one or two I do not remember to have seen elsewhere (especially 
Fig. 37, "Zaubertisch aus Pergamon"). 

Joseph William Hewitt 

Wesleyan University 



The Vocabulary of Menander Considered in Its Relation to the Koine. 
By Donald Blythe Dttkham. (Princeton dissertation.) 
Princeton: University Press, 1913. Pp. 103. 

It is desirable to have a fuller understanding of the Attic Greek usage 
which the terminus a quo of the koivtj partially envelops in its penumbra. 
To this understanding the treatise by Mr. Durham, admirable alike in plan 
and execution, makes a material contribution. Bruhn's dissertation: 
Ueber den Wortschatz des Menander (Jena, 1910), published shortly before 
this treatise was completed, is based upon a different selection of canonical 
Attic writers, and the respective conclusions reached differ sufficiently to 
secure to the present work its independent value. 

In his introduction, Durham states the purpose of his investigation: "An 
examination of Menander's vocabulary as compared with his predecessors 
and successors." This is based upon lists of "non-Attic" words used by 
Menander, including (a) words not occurring in Attic writers; (6) words 
used in a sense different from Attic usage. 

As a basis for canonical Attic the writer confines himself to the following 
sources: (1) The ten Attic orators; (2) Plato; (3) Thucydides; (^Aristoph- 
anes and the fragments of Old Comedy; (5) the dialogue portions of Attic 
Tragedy; (6) Attic inscriptions to the death of Alexander; and (7) the 
Xenophontic 'Adrjvaiwv Hokirtta. It will be noticed that not only Xeno- 
phon and Aristotle but also the fragments of the New Comedy are omitted. 
The comments of the grammarians are duly considered, and the author 
remarks that among these Phrynicus was the most strict in his estimate of 
what is "pure" Attic — for him Menander is beyond the pale! — while other 
grammarians approved of words used in Homer and in Ionic and even in 
New Comedy. For the successors of Menander, 600 a.d. is accepted by 
Durham (cf . Thumb) as the terminus ad quern of the koivtj. 

Chap, i, pp. 12-21, is a discussion of various words (about sixty) in 
Menander which were condemned by one or more grammarians. Various 
reasons for their disapproval and various grades of condemnation are 
rehearsed. A second list is given of words (about thirty) in Menander 
which are recommended by the grammarians as "good" but which fail to 
appear in the extant writings of accepted Attic authors. Inferences from this 
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argument ex silentio must, as the author points out in the next chapter, be 
largely subjective. He also points out (p. 34) that this apparently large pro- 
portion of words open to criticism (i.e., 60 in some 3,400 lines) might well be 
reduced to an insignificant ratio if we possessed all the 100,000 odd lines 
supposed to have been written by Menander. Much of this was doubtless 
accessible to the grammarians and many of the fragments preserved were 
culled from the total bulk solely on account of their deviation from normal 
Attic as they understood it. 

Chap, ii, pp. 22-35, treats of "Menander's use of certain types of words, 
supposedly characteristic of the Koine, tested by their use in other writers." 
In this chapter diminutives, compounds, and double compounds, and various 
noun, adjective, and verb suffixes are examined in the light of comparative 
tables constructed from the vocabulary of Menander, Aristophanes, Thucydi- 
des, Plato, Demosthenes, Polybius, and Plutarch. From these comparisons 
Mr. Durham concludes (p. 34): "The position of Menander .... is 
hardly worse than that of Thucydides or Aristophanes; not so bad as 
Thucydides, indeed, if we omit -ros"; and (p. 35): "we are led to the con- 
clusion that the diction of Menander was good Attic Greek in the main; 
though it contained colloquial elements in a sufficient degree to justify the 
atticizing grammarians in uttering a note of warning. In other words we 
believe that the attitude of writers like Phrynicus was partisan and extreme." 

In this connection, it may be noted that Bruhn (op. cit., p. 69), basing 
his conclusions on an Attic canon less exclusive than Durham's, asserts 
that Menander does not deserve the severe condemnation of Phrynicus, 
"vielmehr, im ganzen genommen, als Quelle der reinen Atthis, besonders der 
attischen Umgangssprache gelten kann." 

Chap, iii, pp. 36-103, contains a "list of Menander's words not found in 
the authors of our canon." This catalogue of 377 words is much more than 
a mere list, as the examples of occurrences in other authors have been care- 
fully collected and recorded. It is a valuable supplement to the study of 
Menander. On p. 103 is given a table of 75 authors (or grouped sources — 
e.g., the LXX) containing 5 or more occurrences of these words. Plutarch 
heads the list with 125; Lucian comes next with 70; Nonnus closes it with 5. 

Inferences as to the purity of Menander's vocabulary, drawn from this 
formidable catalogue (which gives a ratio of at least one word to every ten 
extant lines of Menander) require caution and are subject to a variety of 
limitations. In the previous chapters Mr. Durham develops or indicates 
most of these considerations; in the list itself he gives the material for forming 
a judgment on each word; and in the summary of statistics gives further 
assistance toward obtaining a correct perspective. It is, therefore, not a 
criticism on either his method or his matter to suggest that some such resume 1 
as follows might have been appended by way of forestalling hasty generaliza- 
tions of casual readers or hostile carping at Menander on the part of some 
overscrupulous modern Phrynicus. 
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1. Of these 377 words only about 99 are taken from the Cairo material or 
from the longer fragmentary plays. This fact reinforces Mr. Durham's 
contention (p. 34) that Phrynicus and the other grammarians had been 
sufficiently careful to embalm in short citations such words as could be 
criticized. Of the 63 words, for instance, condemned by the grammarians, 
only 12 reappear in the more continuous extant material. 

2. In the list are included 39 words which occur in Plato and 69 which 
occur in Middle and New Comedy. It is desirable to have this matter dis- 
played in the catalogue (see Durham, p. 36), but it is also essential to remem- 
ber that one question at issue is that of including in the canon "even" the 
New Comedy. Without detailed examination of the list one cannot tell how 
far these 39 and 69 overlap. 

3. In the list are also properly included 14 titles of Menander's plays 
which are "unsupported" by Attic usage. It is, however, reasonable to 
argue that Menander would not have given, in this prominent way, deliberate 
offense to accepted usage. 

4. Akin to this question is the consideration of the words, some of them 
isolated, which were used for comic effect. Thus a word like /8ov*co/>v£a, 
formed by comic analogy, transgresses no Attic tradition. The comic term 
'AAefavS/xiSrjs, naturally not found before the time of Alexander, it is as 
anachronistic to stigmatize as non-Attic, as to call "Rooseveltian" non- 
Colonial, or "Georgian" non-Elizabethan. 

5. We might justly reiterate here (as was emphasized on p. 22) that 
many words might prove to be "good" Attic if we could recover the whole 
vocabulary, spoken and written, of which only parts have been preserved 
(cf., for example, StoSeKan-ous Men. with Socan-ovs, Aristoph.). 

But when all such allowances have been made there is undoubtedly a 
residuum of words and usage indicating, according to the bias of the critic, 
either "degeneration" or "growth" of the language. Those who believe 
that it was still a living and growing organism will be inclined to accept as 
"approved" such words as are of normal Attic formation (e.g., avOpaxevi) 
and, unless Attic Greek is a term to be construed in as narrow a sense as 
"Ciceronian" Latin, will include in the canonical Attic such remains of the 
New Comedy as we are in a position to appraise. 

In any case, Durham's careful and keen investigation brings us nearer to 
the point where we have a right to pronounce judgment. 

Francis G. Allinson 
Brown University 



Libanii Opera. Recensuit Richakdus Foerster. Vol. VIII. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1915. Pp. 683. M. 14. 

Foerster says that this latest volume has been the most difficult part of 
his great task of editing Libanius. Yet he still has to sift and arrange more 



